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An in art Is sought, but in those undisciplined, un- 
( J hi I pe haps how k us by ther li- 
mixtu s, but, at the same time, arrest our 

I he i unitv ot the con epuion by which 
hie t el re brought togethe “The Ameri- 
i know well what they want.” “ The 
\V I mpo ) ll define ind, although, 
O eona es of the ancient and 
| g them what they wish, no one can say 
at \ rom. the irgon which they use now 
y miy the ici eC Wa tnguage Ol he 
N Y 0 eath of M. Gaspard André, one of the 
| s in France, and distinguished for his 
on of studen M. Rivoalen recalls 
hie the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, twenty-five 
en u y st ippointment of Viollet-le -Due, in which 
ok part, and gives a good account of it. Viollet-le-Duc, 
¥ ob \ born in the Tuileries, his father having 
o | ) about the palace ; ind his cleverness as 
ul t vetl with his love of the national art, and his 
ism I¢ medieval m tary nistory, n which the 
ken ok great interest, made him a favorite with the 
liny ) Le \ constantly to be seen at the Imperial] 
recept I . I \ | ilted on i Occasions ibout the decora- 
i t y of the palace ind the Princess Clotilde 
( ! pa 5 oO irtist iffuirs, as well as the 
| vdvancing him. In 1865, the chair 
| Sch of Fine Arts was vacant, and 

\ Du had raised up as many enemies in the 

» n th palace by his vloritie ition of 

" ‘ oO e Renaissance models followed 
s poll 1 to fill it His opening lecture 
) t I LO t Lou I ) veel 

th W ght, and the partisans of the old 

Phe | Ww f illed i Baudry he architect, 

t i iB on Of colossa re roth seized 

| hurled them to the ground; Theé- 

G end to the new order, was con- 

) vith our own Richardson, who 


i 1 the tumult was finally subdued. 
v ( nt de Nieuwekerke, the S nten- 
\ e toll prison, and o1 ed. Unie lease 
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N L ( weliers \ | wi in ( 
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\ te. a ,1 e whol ffair 
S ‘ k i! 1 DO = mn t way No 
u n prevel } he « , 
L ce, aS appli en 
! mece ot turn i l ur 


| the door, or 

and will hold the door in place, lock or no lock, 
| battered in Both 
timid people, but there is a difficulty in applying 
time when burglars usually prefer 


a strong shore, which answers the same purpo 
it 
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until 
familiar to 
them 


pieces. these devices are 
at 
visit the apartments 
their victims, namely, when the proprietor is absent. Obvious 
of a room, and shut the door, 


from the outside, roll a heavy piece of 


to 


it is imprac ticable to go out 
turniture against t 
of the door, and, particularly, to adjust the heavy ob} 
a way that it 
b ick, while burglars cannot 


inside 
i when he con 


the applicat 


n such the owner can 


remove 
do so meanwhile : 
of a shore in a similar manner is, however, not quite so troul 


M. be 


a complish s the t cenious contrivance. 


remembers 
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nd into a mortise in an iron plate 


| some, and Boyer, whose name _ should 


eat by an in str 
iron bar fits at the lower ¢ 
into the floor, and strongly secured, and rests at the upper « 
a socket, which onnected he striking-plate port 
k, d that when the bolt of the lock 
thrown out, the socket, which holds th top ol the bar, 
the until it is brought 


under a strong proje ( ting iron plate . which in the ease of a «i 


is « with t 


in 


ota low in such tt Way 


moved in reverse direction, direct 


lock, is screwed to 
of course, fastened 


the door, the striking-plat« portion, bei 


to the frame. The iron bar which for 


| the shore is, when in place, inclined at an angle ol torty-fi 
degree s or so, and will resist an enormous strain. To apply 


thing i 
nothing IS 


necessary but, on leaving the room, to lock the d 
in the ordinary way. The turn of the key throws out the b 
locking the door | 


is usual, and ilso moves t 
Lie upper el oO i¢ ron shore, unde the rove on on 
tl ppel l of tl ron shore, under the projection o1 


he socket, carryi 


stile of the door, holding it firm against 
sledge-hammer. On the 
ing of the door in the ordinary way shifts the upper end of t 


shore from the door to the 


iny thing short of 


return of the proprietor, the unlo 


frame, where 


it pre sents no obsta 


| to the ope ning of the door. The mechanism of the k 
| itself need not be ve ry elaborate, although the picking of 
lock would move both the bolt and the shore, for, if there 
tumblers enough to prevent picking with a bit of wire, f¢ 
| burglars are like ly to have the time or tools for more delibera 
operations, and if the jimmy” will not force an entran 
| they will probably give up the undertaking. As the iron b 

s not fastened into the socket at either end, it may be lift 
| out in a moment, if not wanted, and put out of the way. 
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n the 


heen presented to 


PETITION has | 


of Vienna, with the support of 


pel 


ty Governme 
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the 


lding, 


ol din bui and j mechani 


ous ntereste 


trades, praying that small dwelling-houses, built for workir 
people n cel iin districts of publi land hi ind heat Vien 
may be free of tax for twenty-four years Whether tl 
petition will be granted seems to be doubtful, but it would 
nteresting to learn what the effort of such a policy would 
It would undoubtedly result in a gain, rather than a loss, t 


the u unicipal ty, as the rapid adeve opment ot new quarters 


the city would increase the value of surrounding property 
n extent which would much more than offset the loss 
twe tv-itou years taxes: but the proprietors ot re il esta 
not exempt from tax would probably raise an outery at tl 
i justice of compet neg them to compet ior tenants with 
ywners of untaxed houses. Probably a better way would 
o exempt from taxation, for a certain length of time, establis 
ments of a semi-charitable characte such i public bat} 
eymnasiums, laundries, etc. The taxation on these would amou 
oa considerable portion of the income, and it would be we 
worth while to encourage their establishment by priv 
ndividuals or corporations, without expense to the pub 
treasury, by so simple an inducement as the promise of exen 
on from tax for a term of years 

ess for preserving shi 


| yHE Revue Industrielle o1Ve S a proe 
“]’ iron smoke-pipes and chimneys from rust, which may | 
found useful. 


According to this, nothing 


is necessary bi 


to paint the pipe thoroughly, either with coal or wood-tar, the 
n with shay ngs and set them on firs The heat roasts tl 
tar, and, at the same time, opens the pores of the iron, whi 
uppear to become filled with carbon, and to be thus preserv: 
from rusting for an indefinite period A smoke-flue is me 
tioned, which was thus treated twenty-six years ago, and 
s in good condition. ; 
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VW VHE University, attended every semester by more than five 
* thousand students from all parts of the world, is a much 
larger and much more sumptuous edifice than the Academy 
Art. It is i masterpiece ol Renaissance hnitecture, by 
tel. In his early Renaissance constructions, Ferstel dis- | | 
eda certain timidity and a tendency toward ai eCXuge rated 1 +} . 
. 3 ih 1 Lil Wel 
y of all the members; but in the University he suc- H | 
‘a , 7 I I ol L I . 
1 in creating broader and more energet forms, wh 
¢ his work mainly on the style of Bramante, at Rom 
The University (Figure 29) was begun in 187 i con q. a 7 ‘ 
ed only a few years imo. It is situated o1 old Parad 4 
; h ) \ 
ind, and rorm i quadrangl t ° th Semne 1, % 
vest side toward the tingstrasse. In the i we find 
| element combined with elements tak Iron thie 
in pala s 1} spacious, arcaded ¢ ral court, 287 fee @ 
y a 212 feet broad, vi y in the sty Bran 
surrounded by four massive bu ng e are broke 1 
uter facades by yectlons W h suge | hy S = 
I i lo LiSO } ipolas and cd Oo a * 
ms and the pi ting central stru ' 
I} exte ) I ched with rows o i | [ . 
. . . , { \ = 
e usual orce ft Dor lonic and ¢ | 
ms are only one «ste high, ex pt th 
1 ) 1 ’ ° y 
Is tne grand tete-hali is Carried up th UF 
s toward the street thro ha beau lv ( - 
ve the portico From he Dor oO 
twelve Doric columns wl i tH 
\¢ Stairway * the st ist ire i ) if De 4 
oO he i pa lio s l} i ; 
e and at the rear, on both sides of tl l 
Che ground-floor toward the front at J 
~ ~ 
s, beside the apartments requires 
e, Institutes ind seminar Ss i 
i] i yO ut Ss inde | 
these rooms pa erouped al i 
i i ~ 
econd § fioo! ! m S 
ous otlices of udm i ma 1 . 
naries, and le« il I ms G y, 
The side wings, as w | 
e] The thre ( S t ( ‘ 
hi \I 
iwe-roon 1 offices | th 0 r 
] } A 
ist ha extends throug! vo i 
ty Ionic granite columns three ' 
tT wh h sl oh tl il fh th ( I 
s of the wings art eu | 
“ \\ s 
The ious ror mmun i W 
rridors, and th ‘ mad , 
I imb r of stairw I} S l 
‘ re itio! t r ne mea 
prac uly arrang I 
ure l ( wad vi i 
From the French of H. Semper,in Plana F pe ir tecture 
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masters forthe Renaissance, but he was never able 
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he parts, and for perspective and other reasons brought the 


ipolas nearer the facades. The proportions of the halls 

ehted from above, which Semper had found inadequate in 
original designs, were, on account of his objections, revised 

Hasenauer. This was done at Vienna, the experiments 
g made with a small, rough model. The results of these 

ts were embodied by Semper, in the system which he had 

termined upon for the facades, — a system closely resembling 
followed in the western facade of the Dresden museum: 
n short, bears the evident impress of Semper’s style. 
" Many small things do not make a great thing,” Semper 
| retharked in his criticism of Hasenauer’s plans; and it 
ist be admitted that he did not himself sin in the direction 
his criticism. The massive rustic ashler stones in the base- 
ts, the broad-arched bays, the magnificent orders of 
iwhed columns, the rich cornice borne on consoles and 
wned by balustrades, which conceal the glass roofs — all 
se impart to the facades a character so powerfully marked 

onumental and at the same time nobly simple, as to render 

m not unworthy the purest architectural epochs. 

Going to Vienna in 1871, Semper designed the vestibules 
stairways for the Museum of Natural History, and the 
mentation of the halls on the ground-fioor of the Museum 
Art; he also directed the execution of the detailed plans ot 
profiles of the facades. Hasenauer was chiefly engaged at 
time on the Exposition buildings, but this did not prevent 
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As we ascend the mountain gradually huge valleys appear in the 
distance, dotted with straggling villages consisting generally of only 
a few huts, often of clay and straw, and the very sides of the moun- 
tains, in places, form the abodes of the hardy peasants. Now and 
then soldiers are met, always in couples, and standing on opposite 
sides of the road; they have a word or two with the driver, and are 
soon left in the distance, but one feels very much safer for their 
presence. This repeated occurrence brings out the fact that these 
mountain-passes have been the home of the bandit, who robbed and 
pillaged travellers at their own sweet will, and often held them for 
a ransom. 

Chis magnificent road is much like that over the Rhone-glacier 
mountains of the Alps, and the scenery is fully as grand in many 
places, although of a different character. It was over one of these 
mountains that Napoleon led his army in 1808, and although he 
suffered terribly from snow and ice, his indomitable will carried him 
through at the head of his troops, whom he encouraged by the oft- 
repeated exhortation, “Shall a Spanish mole-hill check the con- 
querors of St. Bernard ?” 

At last the top of the mountain is reached, and the tired mules 
stop at a little posada on its very summit. Looking back, the valley 
runs away into the misty distance, and we are glad to get down and 
stretch ourselves after six hours of riding. What must be the lives 
of these people, we wonder? Miles away from any town, away up 
amid the clouds, a few goats, a bit of land to cultivate, and now and 
then a soldier with whom to talk. Stern, sinewy fellows they are, 
and though uneducated, are true children of the Goth. “ The rank 
is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

We pass on down the steep hillsides of the other side, through 





ki ti : aft lj “oy ; | forests of magnificent trees, a totally different character of country 
n ir : gf ‘ry active part : ‘ward 1 > lecor: " . mas ‘Le - : . 
1 res taking a Ve ry u“ A e€ pal titerwara in the decoration opening as we descend. [he mules gallop down the inclines at a 
pecially that of the interior. | frightful pace, and it seems as if we must be thrown clear over the 
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We must needs therefore, either seize the bull by the horns and 
cross the mountains, or else make a long detour of two days’ travel. 

So we conceived the idea of a coaching-trip across the mountains, 
wing well that the government had helped any such scheme by a 
ignificent mountain-road, and further, that it had guarded it against 
irse of brigandage by stations of soldiery who held all the 

sses and ensured safety. Imagine us, then, four in number, bun 

| into the great coach, bags on top, sketching-stools and camera 
within, and a good supply of cigarettes with which to purchase the 


pETWEEN Escorial and Segovia lies the Guadarrama mountains. 


od-will of our driver, who turned out to be as jolly a “ coachy 
we could well find. The grim walls of the Escorial disappear and 
mountains open up on all sides 
‘How long will it take to Segovia” I ask ? 
‘Qu’en sabe, Senor !” replies our friend. 
‘ Will it take all day or only a few hours? 
Qu’en sabe, Senior!” still he replies, shrugging his shoulders, an 
swer which we had heard so often and applied to so many ques 
s that we commenced to think that the Spaniard knows nothing 
itever, or at least would never dare to venture a guess or an 
rtion in regard to any subject. If you ask him any distance h 
always reply, “* Who knows?” If you ask him if he does not 
k the Spanish government is very slow in its deliberations, he will 
* Who can tell?” Ask him what there is of interest in a pro 
ted journey or city, he still replies “ Who can tell?” Ask him 
it he thinks of the weather for the morrow, and unlike our ow! 
ither-prophets, who hazard any answer rather than appea 
ant, he still has no opinion and answers, “ Who can tell?” But 
him if he will have a cigarette or a pesata, and there is no hesita 
n about his answer, he not only knows, but can tell you that he is 
idy for a dozen, and instead of a shrug of the shoulders he smiles 
minously, and says “ Si Seiior, se = 





” 


usta as ii he had been trained 


m childhood to say nothing but “ Yes sir, if you please.” 


Continued from No. 787, page 62. 


e 

Away in the distance we see the dim outline of arch upon arch 
stretching across the valley, which tells us that Rome again holds 
sway, and reared in these mountains one of her grandest works. 
These dim arches and piers grow in intensity, and as the sun sinks 
behind the hillside, they stand out sharp and gray against the sky. 
Still we approach the grand and stupendous piece of engineering 
looms up before us, and we soon roll under the huge arches which 


have stood the test of ages upon ages. The driver again becomes 


} 
] 
I 


joyous in his shouts, the small boy on the leader donkey begins 


£ 


grow interesting, and punches his donkey with his stick and joi 


the “mar ) narchi ” and even we ourselves awake to the 
situation, and join with a “ Houp-la! Houp-la! Marchi-o!” as wi 
dash up the little street, and draw up in an old square in front of a 
building that seems to be a stable, bagvave-oflice, store, hotel and 


bined. 


If one desires a fine hotel, a fine dinner, a fine chamber, a fine bed, 
or a fine bath, he had best leave out Segovia from his list, and 


every thing com 


return to Paris. My diary says, “ cold, dismal, dirty, buggy, but the 
best place in Spain, a typical Spanish place, crowded roofs 
towers, red-tiled houses, and churches piled one above the ot 
and surrounded by the massive medizval walls.’ 


We drew up at this old place which pretended to be a hotel, a 
looked around. 

‘ Si, Senor, ’t is the best hotel in S 

‘“ But I don’t see any hotel at all, Caball "I | | 

‘Go in under the archway, and up th 

» oking in, I found at la LW | ’ 
l 1 small hall, f W eu i ] » ird witl 

\ \ we } for ‘ ew 

tiled l edole W ur 

I were, tl ns a ( ¢ r 
yvoken tiled floors, one cha i table, a ‘ 
rlass doors across then as if to € non 
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Dirty ? Well yes, slightly ! 

However, we bundled into them, remembering the old adage, 
slightly changed as to place, “ when you are in Spain do as the 
Spaniards do.” We turned in and by a constant nightly warfare 
managed to hold possession against all and many bedfellows who dis- 
puted our slumbers. Sunshine follows gloom, however, and likewise 
day follows night, and the beauties of the grand old town caused us 
to forget the ills of the night. 

Glorious old Seg 


ia, a veritable Castilian town, is on a ridge high 
: ing country and hemmed in by two streams which 
meet at an apex and then flow away through a beautifully wooded 
gorge totally different from its bleak surroundings. 

We cross the square in front of the hotel, through groups of 
peasants selling stuffs of all kinds, and after threading numerous 


intricate little streets find 





yurselves on the Alamada looking over the 
walls upon the vega beyond. Down a long flight of steps, sketching 





shoes, his wide-brimmed hat looks dirty and soiled, and his face ha 
a week’s growth of whiskers which gives him a rather trampy appea 
ance. Just think of confessing your sins to such a guy! After hi 
come six men with a wooden box hung on ropes between them an 
in the box the grim face of a corpse can be seen exposed; tw 
mourners follow along and complete the little group. Poor fellows 
They had walked from far outside the town and were worn, dust 
and sad at heart. Next a farmer with a whole string of donkey 
laden with huge saddle-bags of grain, and almost hiding the donkey 
as they bobbed along; and later, a magnificently-formed fellow wit 
his manta slung over his shoulders, his huge hat on one side and th 
saucy-looking cigarette in his mouth. We also follow along an 
probably are as interesting to them as they are to us. 

Winding up into the town and around towards the Alamada, y 
come to the grand platform built out in front of the Cathedral a: 
overlooking the town. How strangely suggestive are all these grai 








here and there a town or street scene or bit of wall, we at last are 
outside the walls, and following around towards the grand old aque- 
duct. A hard ficht for life has the old remnant had, and so far it 
has conquered every f History says it was erected by Trajan, 
and brought its pure water from ten miles away to supply the town. 

Having heard of an old legend connected with its building, we 


ude bold to inquire its origin of an old specimen who looked as if 
he might have been present at its birth, and who knew enough 
French to make himself understood. 


‘ SeRor,” we say, “ who built the aqueduct ? 


we exclaim with interest. “ You don’t 
believe 
St, 
There was once a beautiful girl in Segovia who was obliged to 
descend yon hill and carry water up to her home every day, and at 
last, being tired with such drt dgery, invoked the aid of the spirits to 
help her out of the difficulty.” 
* And the devil built the bridge for her,” we ask ? 


Si, o¢ . so he did. He promised he PF. however, the bridge in 


exchange for her love, and upon her acceptance of the proposition, 


And so the poor girl became wedded to the devil?” we ask _ 
‘Ah, no Seftor, that is where the joke comes, for in the morning 
she used the prerogative of every woman, and found fault because 
one stone was lacking in the structure; the devil complained to the 


Church, and the Church upheld the girl, and thus cheated the poor 


*“ And you believe it 
‘Si, S ) 


e old man solemnly. “ Why not, pray ? 
g There it stands at any rate, with its 2,500 
feet in length, and 320 arches in double heights, and 102 feet high, 
all so carefully laid in the 
Cyclopean method without 


Sure enough, why not 


—— mortar or cement, that 

=. although threatened by the 
ra i = Moors in 1871 it yet stands 
S 2 ao fel as a monument to Roman 


workmanship. Whether it 
‘ was built by the devil or 
an ‘ otherwise, is another ques 
1 ; -} : : : 
o> a. tion, but the simple-minded 
-- ; ie ’ . peasant 1s supposed to be 
4 : r 4 i lieve it to have been thus 
%. | ot “ e ° 
a, Aer -*" aed t 4 & built, since to destroy this 
:f. 
“ek 


romantic part of the history 


4 

i> wd 
as Magy ony, 
»_oors 


Pt 


ft 


would be to rob it of mu¢ h 
of its interest to him; the 
point with him is that one of his number was smart enough to get 
the thir J built, and then to escape the terrible consejnences of a 


isl Pp omis 

While we have been talking and sketching, along come a variety 
of groups First two women astraddle a little patient-looking donkey, 
Ww h they drive by pulling his ears to guide him aright; one is 


. | ~ 
essed in a yellow skirt, the other in a bright red one, and both are 
olstered up by wicker baskets hanging over the donkey's back. 
rhen comes a meditative priest with long black gown and buckled | 











masses which tower up above their fellows like a very barrier again 

the combined efforts of the world, the flesh, and the devil. Tl 

church is interesting in particular because it was the last of the fo 

famous Gothic cathedrals in Spain begun in 1525. It has a beautif 

old cloister, which, however, is so little used that it has become tl 

dust-heap of the church. Orange and lemon trees were in profusio 
and had forced their branches into the traceried openings. In tl 

centre was an old well-curb, and to cap the whole picture out can 

a little choir boy with a sacristan and dumped his little heap of dit 
under the trees. Nothing daunted, however, I set up the camera ar 

brought away the impression of this beautiful old retreat. As w 
pass back through the church the organ is still pealing forth and th: 
sun shines down obliquely through the arches which spring away uy 
to the vaulted roof. 

Bermudez in his account of this cathedral says that there was 
competition among the architects not at all unlike the competitior 
of to-day, in which the award of merit was given to Rodrigo Gil d 
Hontanon. Thus it will be seen that the architects of old wer 
obliged to work for all they received, and it would be extremely i: 
teresting to see the sets of drawings presented upon such an oc 
sion. Thé same architect built, also, the cathedral at Salamanca, an 
thus the plan as well as the detail is not dissimilar. Where the latt: 
has a square east end, however, Segovia has a glorious cireula 
cheret, springing from grand moulded columns and lofty arches, an 
a traceried balustrade along the clerestory. 

On the exterior the point that strikes one most forcibly is the cor 
cealment of the roof by parapets and pinnacles, which is certain): 





picturesque in the extreme. Like all the noblest examples of cathe 
drals, the church has a domed lantern over the crossing. I could n 
but remark this fact and wondered why, when all our modes of worshi| 
seem to demand the centralization of a congregation, we did not mor 
often use the central dome, instead of the long naves and aisles whic] 
are tiresome and more difficult of treatment. 
Had we gone out of the trans: pt instead of the nave we shou 

have descended. a magnificent flight of stone steps, betwee! 
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what turned out to be the cloister walls and the sacristy. As it was, 
ese steps burst upon our view leading off from a little back street. 
While passing them, down came a little girl with her father. 
“A Dios, Senor,” I said. “Stop a moment and I will take your 
ture.” 
He looked a little frightened, as it is probable that he had never 
) a camera before, nevertheless, he stopped a moment, and before 
he could compre- 
h hend what was 
"h going on, his 
ale picture was taken. 
All he could say 
was “Magqico, 
Senor?” 


‘ Si, caballero,” I 





replied, “ magico.” 
Chey then looked 
through the camera 


at an old woman; 


} ] We : lo, and behold, the 

: old la ly appeared 
ry — A to them to be walk 
i | r) 7 ing in the most un- 
é dienified position, 
head, with 
ier heels in the 


on her 


air. This was too 
much for them, and 
they laughed and 
gesticulated, 
in all the passers, 
and at last shouted 
to the old woman 


called 





that she was wrong 
This 


aroused her wrath, 


side up. 


nothing woul do but to show her that all the men, women and 
lren were afflicted with the same complaint. 


What delightful ignorance, at any rate! 
We at last tore ourselves away and rambled along down the walls 


the old 


leazar, the prison of Gil Blas, came in view, perch | 
n the extreme point of a crag where two streams meet far below. 


his old castle was once the refuge of Isabella, from which she pro- 
tiv ae stroved, 


iimed herself the Queen of Castile. 


It has been par 
lis now being rebuilt 


as a military college and of no particular 
terest except from its peculiar pusition and its high, turreted walls. 
here are, however, several stories connected with the old castle. 
mnder is a window from which the maid-of-honor in th 
Henry III let fall the Infanta, and for which experiment she was 
ved to atone by the loss of her fair head. Ag 
iment in one of the large rooms composed of a 


court of 


, observe the 





ection between the rope and the legend is not very evident, but the 


liers ex plaing d that one Alonzo el Sabio was somewhat of a stu 


nt of the heavenly bodies. He could not satisfactorily work out 
nrohler ' +] t a } } runet that »did nat helieve 
problems, and at last affirmed in disgust tha e did veliev« 
sun moved around the earth Phis so enraged the god of light 


that he sent a thunder-bolt that knocked all his inst 

ietaphysical pi, and caused the rope to be moulded 
wall. ‘The soldiers could not explain the point at all, but re 
ked as a sort of side issue, that the king ever after wore a rope 
ind his waist as a penance. 

Near here, however, is the location of one of those popular Spanish 

iditions in which the Spaniards love to revel. You see at the base 
the cliffs a convent building on which the Spaniards look with 

called the convent of Santa Maria, 


and is so 


perstitious awe. It is 


imed after a saint of that name, who was pushed over the cliff by 
r co-religionists, and yet successfully landed without as ih dam 
e as did Darius Green with his flying-machine \fterw Is va 


e spot from whence criminals were hurled, and it is given as a re 
irkable fact that unlike the sainted Santa Maria, they all perished 
l hence it 8 ¢ lled La Per 


1d were picked to plec es by the crows: 
rrajera. If you desce nd to the river at the present time, you wi 


1 no bones remaining, but on the other hand will possibly come 
ross the charming “/avienderas!” By the way, this was the first 

Spanish word we had learned, and long before entering Spain we 
1 learned to ask for our washwoman with as much swagger as you 


use. Here there are plenty of them, some fat, some lean, some 


th bewitching black eyes, and some as haggish as one « ld 
see, but all in a row kneeling among the stones and looking \ 
inv. 

Pound, pound, pound, they go with the rocks apy, bu " 
rd as granite all the same 

‘Lord save the clothes!” exclaims our compan 

“So say I.’ Crack! “There goes a butt 

Rip! “There goes a seam.” 

Splash coes the whole garment, the rth | ly growing iné 
in contributions to charity. 

Lucky we don’t wash in Spain, isn’t it 

We won’t wash till we get to Madrid! 

What unclean people we are, to be sure! 

A laughable incident occurred in the evening of this second day 


vhich shows that the people of the interior are not entirely free from 





suspicion towards strangers. Very few come thus far I imagine ‘* 
because it is away from the railroads, or at least has been until lately, 
and few strangers visit Spain at all. 
As we sat cross-legged on our chairs reading by candle-light, we 
; 2 . if 
heard a rap at the door and upon shouting to enter, in walks a little 
dapper officer from the authorities, together with the hotel keeper, 4 


i 

and with many a bow and flourish, begs pardon profusely yet sus j 
piciously. 

“Who are you, Seior?” he asks. 
“Frem whence do you come ? - tf 
“ Why do you come to Segovia?” 
‘“‘ Have you a passport ?” 
“What were you doing in the streets to-day ? 


Then followed a whispered discussion with the proprietor in 


the word “ magico”’ became most prominent. Seeing the drift of the 
old fellow’s remarks I interrupted. 
**Qh, no, Senor, I am not a magician of any kind, but am simply 
getting little photographs of bits here and there; see, here are our 
sketches and here is the camera.” 


But when I pointed the silver focus of the lens at him he stepped 
one side, evidently expecting that I might open some kind of a bat 
tery on him, and fire him out of the room. But finding that his body 
was not perforated to any extent, and after showing the inside of it 
to him, he profusely begged pardon for his suspicions and withdrew. 

Fancy it! Not to know what a photograph machine was! What 
would such people think of the telegraph 


r phonograph, or 
tt lephone ! 

Only once before in my experience had this happened, and that 
was away north among the mountains in the centre of France, at 
Vezelay, and there we were taken for spies and barely escaped bei: 
arrested. 


A walk around Segovia disclgses what must have been the magnif 


1 eS 


cence of the walls. Going down a long flight of steps to the outside 


we made a sketch of a part of them with curious overhanging parts, 


baleonies and turrets and tumble-down little bits. Then we pas 
around the town and entering another gateway found ourselves j 
middle. Some little urchins 
amused themselves with standing on their heads while we sketched 


an open square with a fountain in the 


and insisted on being shown in the drawings Here is an intensely 


interesting cloister, with beautiful double columns and dog-tooth cir 


cular arches. But the tower was the imposing feature, rising into 





the air six stories | having 
heavily moulded and ornamented Here, too 
were the three round-headed and three pointed arches, | 
all, this grand old tower is a fine piece of work, worthy of study. 


San Milan, the Church of the 


ides its curious roof, and each story 





ed lal 


recessed ope nings. 





Martin and San 


; 
lemplars, San , ' 
vr. 1 7 . Pt. 1] 7 i} 
Nicholas are all worthy of study, and the noticeable features alx ut - 
he A , ; j 
many of these churches is the exterior cloister, a picturesque featur i 
* . . " i, | 
most certainly, and, undoubtedly designed to arrest the fierce rays i! 
of the sun. 4% 
Many domestic bits of curious houses are met, of course, on al } 
sides Pc ssiblv the Casa de los Picos is the most interesting of this i 
} 1 ae 1 3 } ‘ ial ‘ 1 ’ 
iss, being a plain facade much alter the Florentine style, but mad if 
ip of square stones with projecting diamond faces Another ] S 


srema Lb mr ha if a curious court-vard with a group of st 
pigs, hence called Casa de Doros; they are said to have n idols 
| t to my mind is very questiona le, for they resemble more t 
lions of the Alhambra. 
rhe planning the houses is peculiar lin many ways charm 
ing, at least it is admirably adapted to the country and hot climats 
Land is ¢ 10 a 
yunt: thus is) 
ente 1d T ~ 


Ws a] 








which fy 
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constantly in our travel, and they are, the beauties of the Spanish 
rough brickwork, and the beauties also of much of their plaster- 
work, as used upon the exterior. Their forms are well-known 
to all students of Spanish art. Absolute simplicity marks 
their design, and marvellous effects are obtained, which must be 
traced to the skill of the architects rather than to any inherent ar- 
tistie quality in the brick and plaster. I am not speaking of Moorish 
work, for here the contrary fact is apparent, for the beautiful 
intricacy of the design is what charms the eye and is far from 
simple. 

We were sorry to leave Segovia: though dirty, it is interesting 
in every section, and weeks could be pleasantly spent there. 

A ludicrous thing happened as we were leaving. We piled into 
the omnibus to go to the station, and were considerably surprised by 
an effort on the part of a queer-looking specimen to sell us some lit- 
tle chromo-cards, with the face of some actress on them and about 
three inches square. Not being in the country of “ Sweet Caps” I 
mistrusted a little game of some kind, and not caring to invest a 


Sure enough, Sefiora Angel, with the thoughtlessness due to Spa 
ish customs, had given the ladies a room opening into another o; 
with a glass door, and gained only through the ladies’ chamb« 
The man finding himself thus blockaded by this feminine arra 
commenced to reconnoiter at once, and made his presence known | 
telling the ladies not to fear, and his sepulchral tones coming in 
the room through the doorway they naturally bolted at once. 

Next morning was Sunday, but after breaking a bad egg ar 
looking in upon the household of an embryotie chicken, and aft 
chewing on a piece of black bread, the camel’s back wag broken 
a straw in the shape of a huge bottle of rum brought up in lieu 
milk. This was too much for us, and we packed up vowing to ho 
church on board of a moving train, but not, on any account, to long: 
stay under the roof of the fair Sefiora Angel, or eat such a decoctir 
as bad egg, black bread and rum. C. A. Bson. 

[To be continued.) 
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pesata apiece for such dimunitive chromos, refused to take them, of 
course, but the fellow was persistent. 
“No, no, I don’t want any!” 


* But, Sehor, you must buy them ! 
“ But I won’t; I don’t want the blamed things! ” 
“ But they are your ‘ billets de voyage,” Senor !’ 


“ Bosh.” I said at last, seeing the point, “ Are those chromos your 
stage-tickets ?” 

“Yes, Seior, yes, you must buy them, but you can keep them.” 

Ah, thank you, Cabellero,” I said, “they shall grace my family 
Bible in America, and go in with the births, marriages and deaths ; 
they are full as amusing, at any rate.” 

Medina del Campo was our first stop. 

Here we are, and the guide-book says that Medina has the best- 
kept hotel in Spain. Here we are, and not a blessed house in sight, 
not a stage anywhere to be seen, and raining like eats and dogs. 

“ Where is the Parador del Norte ? Cabellero?” I asked of a boy 
on the platform. 

“ There it is, Sefvor,” pointing out into the blank darkness, across a 
huge puddle. 

Come ahead, tramp, splash, splash, and after due imprecations on 
Medina, Spain, and everything in general, we arrived at a villianous- 
looking fondo, and were welcomed by a rotund, pleasant-faced 
woman calling herself Sefora Angel, who ushered us through the 
low hallwavs across brick floors to the “ best rooms in Spain.” 

Well it might be worse; the linen is scrupulously clean if the 
j 


floors are old. 
Our friends took room directly opposite, and I had not got into 
bed when I heard a loud shriek from the ladies, and they bolted into 
our room pell mell, causing me to rush into my little aleove and 
survey the scene from between the folds of the curtains, a proceed 
ing suggested by my innate modesty. 
* There’s aman in our room,” they exclaim ! 


} ’ 


“ Heavens,” I said, “ is that all? 


T would be beyond our present purpose to attempt to trace the art 
] history of this period, or to show how Greek influence mould 

and grafted itself upon the indigenous style which it found read 
to its hand; or even to point out how gradually this Greek feelir 
exhausted itself or was rejected, and Venice commenced to form a1 
develop the individual stvle which is especially associated with he 
own name and her later history. In the earliest examples of w: 
heads belonging to this new Venetian style — perhaps dating fror 
about the commencement of the twelfth century, or a little later 
we seem to notice at once a complete severance from all tradition 
influence ; less attention was paid to mere surface decoration, and 
more to general form. The cube still remains as the elementary) 
form, but gradually undergoes a modification, no doubt suggested 1 
a considerable extent by mere convenience; and the lower ang 
are chamfered off till an octagon, or even a perfect circle, is obtaine 
The upper corners of the cube still remain, and little by little wer 
made the subjects of decorative treatment; all this developme: 
being carried out in very much the same way as a capital must hay 
been gradually evolved from the square projecting blocks of sto: 
first placed upon the early columns to receive the superimpose 
arches. ‘This process of de velopment of course lent itself to num 
ous small varieties of treatment, and many instances of thes 
transitional forms are still to be found, while the mental proces 
which produced them can be easily traced. Then the amount « 
decoration applied to the vera was gradually increased, but witho 
destroying the general form, until some of the examples dating fro1 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries display a lavish richness 
ornamentation which marks them as among the most conspicuo 
art-products of their age. In some of the finest examples the wh« 
vera was covered with sculptured ornament, foliage and figures, th 
coats-of-arms of Venetian patricians, sacred symbols and monogran 
or ecclesiastics in rich vestments. 

1 An article by Mr. William Scott in the Unirersa/ Reriew. Continued fr 
No. 788, page 71. 
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3 Che resemblance to the form of a capital has already been pointed | are in the Civic Museum; three are in private houses; and one is 


it. and in many of the most important examples there seems to 


ve been an intention on the part of the designer to keep very 
se to the shape of a Gothic capital, if not directly to imitate it ; 
nd so far was this carried that in some instances! of well-heads 
ndoubtedly carved on purpose for their object, and not adapted 
m previously existing work, we find even the necking of a capital 


nitated in the vera. 


This is certainly an indication of lateness in 


le style; and when we come down a little farther still, and note the 


adually increasing influence of the 


tenaissance, we find this 


‘tation necking increased in size and importancé, and changed in 


iracter, so as to form a base. 


In this way it is quite easy to trace 


the transition from the pure Venetian Gothic to the perfect Renais- 


ince. 


[t may perhaps be due to the comparative immunity from destruc- 


n which the wells of earlier periods enjoyed, that the famous 


yue-cento, which gave us 

h an abundance of ex- 
isite work in other de- 
irtments should have 
ft, comparatively speak- 
¢, a somewhat slighter 
mpress upon the Venetian 

re, both as regards 
ality and quantity, than 
ve might have expected. 
are, however, some 
specimens of this 
and there, 
cially in the Cortile of 
e Ducal Palace; but 
of a more elabo- 
ite kind than usual, and 
t of quite the character 


phere 

perb 

late here 
] 


eCs- 


ese are 


enerally associated with 
name. Thev were 
ist in bronze, the one by 


Nicolo de’ Conti in 1556, 
) Alfonso 
\lberghetti in 1559, and 
e examples of the style 

work introduced by 
Alessandro Vittoria, a 
the famous 
Sansovino. The 
mpler examples of this 
riod which 
t with are quite charac- 


other by 


ipil of 


(y1lAat opo 
are to he 


ristic, and nearly always 
ant and effective, but 
they seem to lead 


n all 


r 
l] us 
too quic kly towards 
the poverty ot 
tl 


invention, 
e save-trouble characte? 
design, and the me 
nical simplicity of con 
uction which the 
ndisputable 


ire 


marks 


4 lecadence. Th fire of 
le tistie genius had burned 
ac tself out, and the latest 
At xamples of vere are but 
ul ere masons’ work in 
he heap mouldings and plain 
‘ 


ometrical forms. 


Ol We do not find 


a iarge 


of Po 


—~ 
~~ 
















— — 
ae, 


‘iy 


© be te 


uriety of materials used 
mn making the vere, for 
an vast majority of them 
ar) seem to have been of 
dt Istrian stone, and a certain 
gl umber — such as the magnificent one in the Cortile of the Ca 
her ‘Oro — were of red Broceatello marble from Verona but almost 
vel the variations to this il ire found in the v earlies 
el samples. 
lay rhe number of wells has apparently varied very much at different 
LO eriods, but for a long time past has been steadily diminishin | 
se extensive works of alteration undertaken in modern times have 
n¢ wept away a considerable number, especially of those belonging 
es ivate individuals, and their places have not usually bee supplis 
we others ; but the most serious reduction has been cause l bv t 
t « ile of them to foreigners, and large numbers of them are to be I 
ho England and Germany. In 1814, above 5,000 wells wi 
re ered in Venice: but Sagredo, in his work published in 185¢ 
S entions 2,000, As far back as 1847 thet uffic in old was 
u0 lerable, and the drain Is st roin on Profess ( 


vith g 
, th , . 


all } 


justifiable regret that of 


Italo-Byzantine period on 
? 
— I 


hile seven of these are even now inthe | Is of antiquity dea 
1 therefore in continual danger of leaving their native city; six 
fr 
neist be seer eC Vi use 


Laas t 


in a public court. 


Of later date, also, many splendid specimens have been torn from f 
their places, and are now stored among other unfortunate fragments 


awaiting the advent of some rich forest 


iero; and when it will be all 
too late, Venetians will perhaps learn to recognize with a sense of \ 

shame that they have sold an unequalled birthright of inimitable art- 
treasures for the passing gleam of a foreigner’s gold. At least in A 
their new northern home the exiled vere will have a care and appre } 

ciation long wanting to them in the land that gave them birth; and 
they will serve to inspire lofty ideals of beauty among the art P 
workers of other climes. : 
At a very early period the preservation of the wells of the city 
became the subject of legislative enactments by the rulers of thi ) 
Republic, and many valuable lessons might be learned from an ex- ¢ 
amination of the principles upon which some of these regulations } 
were framed. One of the j 


— 


QRery 


id custon he Venetian yx é 
iis ! I rathered fron ! n 
na WwW l \-W vs 0 the ( \ t 
V Ve i i s f 

i enti ( 
~ ~ if I 
Ww i i 
\ i I Ww ] 


earliest laws of which wi 
find a record bears the 
date of November 3, 1303. ij 
and provides that the pro 
curators of S. Mark should 
keep in conzo, that is, in 
good repair, the wells and 
Cortile of the Dueal 
Palace; making for 
that purpose, of money 


al 
resulting from the rents of 


usec, 


houses 
to the State. 


whole set 


certain belonging 


In 1324 a 
of regulations 
regarding the public wells 
(pute rum ¢ hmmunium) 
was drawn up and issued; 
and in 


the following veal 
the 


Consiglio | 
é t ’ 
no rubbish or sweepings | 
should be placed near the 
water le q 
In 1372 the Car 
i: 


raresi sent emissaries to 


Venice to poison the water 
they 


in the wells, but 
; their vil 


wert foiled in 
attempt, and, beir ¢ taken 


prisoners, were summarily 


quartered a |} mpt 
udgment which micht { 


with adv: 


to ;: 
L proj { 
’ , 
cast ot those nav ials i} 
who poison, or in po + 
’ . 
lanvuace aduiterate, the 
food ind drink ) ( 
yr 1 ¢ \ aa 
In 1 t 
il L420 hie senate wa 
comy ed I ( ie 
( t on ot Ca 
well 1 
pp i the « ( i 
of the great ht 
w! lh prevarler i \ ld 
eem tl i the i s re 
( weils were son | 
tll i nt 
t } 
nce ) é he 
} ( ! 1 i 
lence, I we ! i ft i 
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to make use of the public wells (dyers, barbers, bakers, washer- 
women, etc.), and the penalty for disobedience was fixed at six 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of fifty lire. The provisions of this 
law were afterwards extended to all shopkeepers, but with the allow- 
ance of a certain amount of water for their own private use. So far 
was this wise and necessary regulation carried, that any persons who 
gained money by carrying water from these wells into the houses of 
private individuals were condemned to provide a burchio of water 
for the well from which they had thus illegally obtained a gain; and 
the informer received a reward of ten /ire. We are also told that 
when any contractor for the service of water-carrying boats endeav- 
ored to deceive or defraud the Republic, he was considered to have 
robbed the poor, and was condemned to a fine of a certain number of 
hurchi of water for the public benefit. A similar spirit of generosity 
towards the poor is seen in the decree (dated 1492), ordering the 
construction of a well in the Monastery of S. Maria dei Servi, where 
instructions are given to the monks that they must allow the people 
full power to make use of the water. 

At various intervals in later times regulations for the proper main- 
tenance of the wells were framed, and in 1768 it was ordered that 
all vines planted near them should be removed ; but only at the end 
of the last century was the exemplary order given that at each of 
the four angies of the base of the vera a small trough (vascheita) 
should be cut to contain water for the use of dogs; and the duty of 
keeping these troughs clean and full of water was imposed upon the 
porters of the various districts, with fines for the neglect of the 
obligation. 

It was only at certain hours that the public wells were available ; 
a provision tending of course to equalize the chances of each indi- 
vidual getting his fair share, and also to prevent undue waste. The 
in the morning, and at “ Vespers ” 
in the evening, and the signal was given by the ringing of the parish 
church bell which indicated those hours. The same practice still 
prevails, except that the canonical hours no longer form the guide 
for opening or closing the wells, but the Municipality fixes the times 
according to the season of the year. 


opening took place at “ Terce” 


Until the recent introduction of the acquedotto before referred to, 
the Venetian water-carriers formed a very picturesque feature in the 
The law forbidding them to gain money by 
taking water into private houses was either rescinded long ago, or 
had been allowed to become a dead letter; and numbers of women, 
young and old, came down from the mountains and gained a liveli- 
hood by supplying the wants of the citizens with so many secchi per 
day in return for a few copper coins. They were termed digolanti, 
) » or curved stick with a hook at each end, with which 
they carried two buckets slung across their shoulders. They wore 


streets and sjpuares. 


from the bigo 





hield of the Pisa y 
the usual white wide-sleeved camicia of the conta ne, with a short 
sleeveless jacket or bodice, generally of black or very dark stuff; a 
ight-colored handkerchief hung round the neck, and another was 
tied on the head; or sometimes — especially in the summer — they 


wore a very wide-brimmed, low-crowned, straw hat. Shoes and 


hl 


tockings were usually discarded except in winter, and the lithe swift- 
8 g \ 





fiacca of the people of the city. 


ness of these women’s movements contrasted strongly with the laz 
By their industrious and frug 
habits they often succeeded in putting together a very useful sum 0! 
money in a few years, and then returned to their mountain homes | 





settle down. They were sturdy and strong, and, as a rule, very quic 
and respectable women, of a type quite different from, and easil) 
recognized among, the natives of Venice itself. A few still remaii 
but probably not for long, as the advantages of a constant wate: 
supply within the houses are becoming more widely extended. 

The surroundings of these old Venetian wells are often extremel) 
picturesque. In the courts of private houses and palaces they hav: 
not unfrequently as backgrounds, curious stairways, rich Gothic doo: 
ways, deep, dark archways, or the flickering light on vine-leaves and 
oleanders. The broad leaves of the zucca and its grey-green o 
golden-yellow fruit mingle with ivy or Virginia-creeper ; occasional], 
trees of considerable size throw their shadows across the variegate: 
pavement. There is everywhere the evidence of a greatness gone to 
decay, but keeping still in its old age some traces of an imperishabl 
beauty. The shields of the nobles are carved here and there upor 
the walls, and over the doors and windows; the stairways are of 
rose-red marble, polished by the passing of many hundred years; th: 
stillness is profound and unbroken, save when the copper secch 
clatter on the pavement, and then fall with a dull thud into th: 
depths of the well. In the public squares, or campi, there are lif: 
and animation as the women crowd round the wells eager for pr 
cedence; merry jests and loud laughter sometimes alternate wit] 
angry altercation; the costumes of the popolane are seen in workday 
picturesqueness and negligence; the lithe, graceful figures swing 
backward and forward as they haul up the heavy buckets; in the 
distance is the facade of an old palace with fair maidens leaning 
from its balconies, the sunlight catching on their wavy golden hai: 
or lighting up the scarlet of a fan; perhaps on the other side are th« 
quiet waters of a canal, a pergola of vines, and a boat full of gorgeous 
fruits and flowers. 


Even FrRActTureE BY AN EARTHQUAKE. — The Postal Inspector’s offic: 
are on the fourth story of the Appraiser’s Building, and are lighted b 
folding windows that reach almost to the floor. In each sash is 
single pane of extra-heavy American plate glass, 36 inches in length by 
18 inches wide. During the severe earthquake shock on the 2d inst 
one pane was broken by the oscillation of the building, and in such 
peculiar manner that it became an object of general interest. Ther 
were four fractures extending entirely across the pane, starting fro: 
each corner and forming an angle at each edge, leaving a perfect squat 
in the middle surrounded by six half squares. The fractures are as 
straight as though cut with a diamond and straight edge and the pro 
portions of each section as true as though laid off with mathematica 
instruments. The jar of the earthquake seems to have thrown a heavy 
pressure upon the corner of the sash, and the glass, unable to bear th: 
strain, gave away; but by what law of mechanics it broke in su 
regular lines and mathematical proportions is a puzzle to all who hav 
seen it. It is proposed to remove the whole sash and place it in tl 
State Museum as one of the most remarkable earthquake freaks o 
record. — San Franeisco Examiner. 
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SAFE BUILDING.! —L. 
CHAPTER XII. — WOODEN AND IRON TRUSSES (Continued). 


E now lay out, Figure 269, the pin, 
and find that we have a double lever 
arrangement; the fulcrum being the 

To the 


2 inch wide 67000 pounds strain. 
left of this we have a lever 12 inch wide 





ee +! *#%¢ loaded with two loads, one 28000 pounds 
rT ~=~one inch wide and one beyond 1500( 
pounds 3 inch wide. lo the right we 
have lighter loads, the heaviest bending- 
moment will therefore be on the left 
side, or: 
m 4.28000 + 13.15000 
34625 pounds-inch. 
The safe-bending-moment on a 2}% inch 
pin is: 
m = 14.(14$)*.15000 — 37500 pounds inch. 
The pin is therefore safe. The same 
result could have been read off directly 
from Table XX XIX. 
: D |i We next design the main rafter; as this 
‘ | is to be in one length, we 
, WL Size of Main design it only for lower 


Rafter. panel (91500 pounds-com- 


pression) and the other panels will be, of 
Besides the compression we will have a 
nsverse strain or bending-moment on rafter, per square foot, as 


irse, too strong. 


WS : 
Wind 38,4 
3 inch blocks, 16 
Slate 10 
Iron tees (say) = 5 


Total 69,4 pounds, 
lowing for weight of rafter, say, 70 pounds per foot. The rafter 
sths being 17 feet and 17} feet apart, we have total uniform load 


17.174.70 


20825 or say 21000 pounds. We now draw any- 


CS” . . 1; ‘ 
w (re o after ; rties } T000 
ee here along rafter a vertical line ab= ?1 
strainon pounds; then draw ac normal to rafter; it scales 
rafter. 


13000 pounds, therefore the actual transverse load 
rafter is 13000 pounds. 
The required moment of 
rmula (18) 


resistance to resist this load will be 


. 13000.(17.12) 97.7 

8.12000 
By reference to Table XXI, we find we require one 12} inch 
pounds channels to take care of the transverse strain. We also 


te that the area of channel is 8 square inches, which is about what 
need additional for resisting the compression. We will decide 
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n to use two 124 inches 80 pounds channels. 
rhe square of the radius of gyration is Q° = 21.10 
Che area of the two will be 16 square inches, but as just one-half 
of their total moment of resistance ris needed to 
resist transverse strain, we will have only 8 square 
inches left of the total area to resist compression. 
column is 17 feet or say 204 inches long. One end will be a 
her a milled or planed end with fair bearing. We 
then for safe compressive load Formula (3) : 

. 8.12000 90300 pounds, 


2047.0 000033 


1 + 


Compression 
on rafter. 


} 


end, the ot 


21,1 
near enough to pass as safe. If the transverse strain | ad required 
a moment of resistance of r—35 we should have had left to 
sist compression of the total area 16 square inches only, 

16 ( = ) 16 
2.27,7 
(about) 6 square inches instead of 8, which (in such 
ase), would not be enough and would require a heavier channel. 
from ‘Table XXI, is 
Bearing of 0,39 in hes, or two we bs = 0,78. The safe bearing 
rafterwebs on pin will therefore be 215 
on pins. pounds. The web of channel will therefore need 
kening at the shoe pin, but not at the two others. At the apex 
pin does not bear on channels, but is connected indires tly by a 
inch thick plate. 
At the shoe the channels have planed ends and rest directly on 
against their webs, will be 60000 
pounds, due to the rod trying to tear the pin out. 
The webs take 


leay ing GBOOOU 


The thickness of our channel web we see 


0.78.215.12000 28200 


shoe, the strain therefore 


Reinforce 


care of 
plates to web, 


28200 pounds of bearing, 
28200 31800 pounds, to be trans 
‘red by rivets to thickening or reinforce plates. Of this each side 
ikes care of 

31800 15900 ] - 
iw wou iS. 
9 


Che thi kme ss requ red for ear h pl ite, 18s therefore 


ch each. 
) 12000 


Continued from No, 786, page 42. 


The number of rivets required must next be settled. We use 3 
inch rivets: 
The channel being thinner than the plate determines the bearing 


value for each, or y 
Rivets in rein 0,39.2.1 2000 3000 pounds, } 
force plates. or j 
15900 a . . » ° t 

- 5,3 or say six rivets required tor bearing. 


S000 


0,3068 and their value 
2 s 15900 . 
2454 pounds, and we require : 6,5 or say 
2404 F 


The rivets are in single shear, their area 


O,5068.8000 


seven rivets. 
For bending-moment each rivet is a single lever held by the half- 

inch plate, projecting 0,39 inches and uniformly loaded on free end a 
with its share of the 14100 pounds carried by each channel web, th« 

total bending-moment will therefore be from Formula (25). 
' Pe 
m mines sa = 2750 pounds-inch. ; 
: 


» 


The safe bending-moment on a 2 inch rivet we previously found to 
be 360 pounds-inch, and require therefore 

2750 — . , 

7,7 or say eight rivets. 

360 > 





The disposition of rivets around the pin, however, requires nine 
rivets. 
We now go to the apex point. We use here a 2-inch plate, its 


bearing on pin must be all right, as we made the 
Pin plates at 


other end of vertical rod 2 inches thick. The upper 
apex. ; : Pi 
end of rod we make forked, each side 1 inch thick, . | 
and 2 inches between to admit plate. 
Che plate is so large that there is evidently no danger of the pin | 
shearing out. Hy 
, ; P : ; 
‘or the rivets we can see it will require a large number and there- 
I t] t I t | 
fore decide to use larger or say 7 inch rivets. ‘ 
Number of The bearing value on two webs of each rivet will : 
rivets. be £.2.0,39.12000 8190 pounds. ; 
The (double) shearing value of each rivet will be ¥ 
2.0,.6013. 8000 9620 pounds. : 
1 


The safe bending moment on each rivet will be : 
bd. (545 )*-15000 987 pounds-inch. ) 
If now we consider that the two rafters have planed ends and butt 
fairly against each other, taking up the thrust from each, the rivets | 
! 


need only take care of the vertical down pull 67000 pounds, all of 





the rivets taking a share. In that case we should need for bearing i} 
67000 = - , . : 
7,2 rivets, for shearing less, and for total bending-moment, ii 

YSb60 - 
5 | 4 1} } 4 } a 
remembering that the channel backs are 2 inches apart and that the {} 
rivets are beams supported at both ends and uniformly loaded, from a 
Formula (21) | 


67000.2 


m 6750 pounds-inch. 


8 
Therefore number of 
16750 


rivets required to resist bending-moment 


16.9 or sav nine each side of joint. 


9R7 
The plate, however, requires ten each side for even distribution. 
If the channels do not butt fairly the 
the thrust from one to the other. 
horizontal resultant of compression on rafter at apex which is 54500 


plate will have to transfer 
Phis thrust will be equal to the 
zonta 
pounds. Its horizontal projection measures 34000 pounds. The 
rivets each side of joint must take care of this strain and the plate 


We need not 


strain is just about one-half of the 


be large enough not to crush under it. calculate any 
in this case, however, as this 


strain for which the total number of rivets were proportioned. 





We next design the shoe. It is a flat cast-iron plat 2 inches 
: thick, and 28 inches by 24 inches with two fla 
ing 1 ° 4 
Designing each 3 thick to receive th pin. As 
shoe-plate. 2 . : 
channels bear directly an the plate, the only st 
the flanges will be due to the pin trying to shea Ss wav ¢ 
strain be ing 60000 Pp unas Resistir o this there ire two areas 
each of the two flanges, each area 3 inches x 3 inches, or a total area 
2° , . \ 
$.3.5 6 square inch s, the actual stress is the 
BODO ‘ : 
667 pounds per square inch, which is sa 
The wa nust carry the whole load of S 
) p ds due to vertica ud l 
earing area. } staat ‘ 
Bearing arez vdded vertical resultan i 
larves Vi l Ca ) p ids I \ " 
Ss i ] 14 ) | 
Include wind . 9 ' 
( t eact nh 4 po A 
reaction. : : ; 
25 xX t ( 4 ur * 
I Tt lare W 
I 
. 
Had this tr 
i 
Rockers or 
rollers. : 
\ inv i 
round thie ipper plate I h Ss 
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Che flange s should 





» less than radius of rollers, so as not to meet. 


" 
The foot of girder must be secured against yiel ling sideways. 
Che size of rollers is determined by the following formula: 
Formula for 0 132) 
rollers. \ ( 
Where the safe load, in pounds, on each roller. 
Whe the length, in inches, of each roller. 
W here the diameter in inches, of each roller, if of steel 
wroug! ing between cast-iron plates. If be- 


tween wrought-iron 


| 


rid 25 per cent to w. 


Rollers should be used, (under one shoe only,) where trusses in 
are over eighty feet span, or out-doors if span is over sixty-five 
Kram) 
| span has a reaction at each end of 95000 
The s ule ¢ 20 inches wide é ig wa J { ers, and 
} 1! fo) sawre fn 4 . ] 2+) 
h ro will safely carry from Formula (132) 
20.79 WW l 15000 pounds, 
we sl require therefore 
6.5 OT iv 7 rollers. 
0 yurse, where rolle ire used some arrangement must be made 
illow for the movement due to « xpansion and con 
he ss; or if the roof is continuous a slip-joint must be 
{ he roof lf, the detail of which will depend upon the 
nstances Louris DeCoprer Bera. 
lo be yntinued, 
HOME INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY. 





SHE 


Says in 


United States Commercial Agent at Mayenes 


his last report that one of the marked 


iS Rs tures of industrial life in Germany is the 
a XL ee fe : oO nd istrial life in Germany is the 
VIR & making of articles in what is known as home 
yy ae industry, in which description of work many thousands 
“af e 4 ; “) : ¢ 
ad of peopl men, women and children — are engaged. 


his home industrv is the making of different articles at home, fre- 
juently in out-of the-way places and villages, often in mountainous 
revions, where the peopl ire poor and vet a precarious livelihood 
from the soil. The work is gene rally done by hand, but the use of 
simple machinery does not take it out of the cate gory of home indus 
try, so long as it does not assume the form of regular factory work. 


The work may be 
Jone alone or with 
the aid of the 


family, and even 


hired labor may 
be used, provided 

‘ em | t 
W Ss in the 
iou ‘ Lpacity 
or wor kKe | 
anothe and an 
‘ lover of work 
men. The w ers 
home istry 
prov t he own 
iw materiais, oO! 
thes« raw ma 
( iis ire up 
plied y the 
trad ! an l 
ma ta ers for 
| ‘ work 

" 7 ‘ ' 
i ears 
ma i e€ exe 
‘ ters, 
vith 
i WW ile 
he the 

S ea wl 
I \s i : 
t ol 
home naus 


hiefly in that part 
| Glatz r Mount 
( rt ind the e no! 
I wu, Bautzen, Dresd 
e Thu in States 
In add n, a few larg 
e we ern ! ntier, § 
Lowe Alsace and Lo 
es of Berlin and B 
Im the stricts Ba 
making of linen and 


es 





the empire which extends from the basin 


along the Bohemian f: 


mtier to the Fichtel- 


thwards to the Eichsfeld, taking in Liegnitz, 


en, Leipsic, Zwickau, Upper Franconia, and 


the districts of Zwickau 


Erfurt. 
ye industrial districts are met with on 
as those of Diisseldorf, Aix-la-Chaps lle, 
In the 
, home industries are largely engaged in. 
n, Liegnitz, and Breslau, it is chiefly the 
on. goods that occupies the people ; in 
and Leipsic, and in the two Reusses and 


well as the Prussian district of 


ne, as well as in the Black Forest. 





in Saxe-Weimar it is the making of hosiery, and of cotton an 

woollen goods; in the district of Erfurt and in Schaumburg-Lippe, i 

is the linen industry that mostly prevails; in a part of Thuringia 
it is the making of toys. The home industry on the Lower Rhin 

as at Diisseldorf and Aix-la-Chapelle, is chiefly devoted to th 
making of silk goods and small iron-ware, such as tools, scythes 
and cutlery. In Lorraine and Lower Alsace, the people are most; 
engaged upon wicker-work, crocheting and embroidery; to som: 
extent, also, in weaving cotton cloth. In the Black Forest it ji 

especially shoe-making that is met with; in Berlin, the making of 
wearing apparel, and in Bremen the making of cigars. In a 

Germany there are said to be 10.5 persons engaged in home 
industry to every 1,000 inhabitants, the largest proportion being ir 
Saxony. A large number of women are employed in home industry 

In every hundred persons engaged 43.9 are females; while of ever) 
hundred persons engaged in all industries, only twenty are females 
In home industrial work requiring strength, 90 per cent of the work 

ers are men; while in the lighter employments, 90 per cent ar¢ 
females. In general industry, 59 per cent of the workers are un 
married, 38.6 per cent married, and 2.4 per cent those who have lost 
their partners; while, in home industry, 40 per cent of the worke: 

are unmarried, 47 per cent married, and 13 per cent those who hav: 
lost their married partner. In home industry there is relatively 

less number of children under fifteen years of age employed than i: 
general industry. In the former, among a total of 339,644 workers, 
only 4,449 are under fifteen years of age— that is, 1.3 per cent 

while of 4,096,243 persons in general industry, 138,396 are less than 
fifteen, or 3.4 per cent. The hours of labor in home industry are, in 
many instances, excessively long. The Thuringian wood-carvers sit 
at their work all day and late into the night. ‘The slate-makers work 
eighteen hours a day. The basket-makers in Upper Franconia and 
Coburg rise in summer at half-past four and work late into the night. 
Workers in meerschaum at Rhula work generally fifteen or sixtee: 
hours a day in summer, and thirteen in winter. The wages paid i: 
home industry are very low, and enable the recipients only to drag 
out a miserable existence. In Thuringia the weekly earnings of th: 
toy-makers in the Sonneberg district are as follows: An embosser 
aided by wife and children, twelve to fourteen shillings; a turner 
from seven to nine shillings; a female worker on dolls’ hair, thre 
shillings and sixpence to four shillings; a slate-maker, six shillings ; 
and a paper-box-maker, three shillings. At Rhula, the best maker: 
of meerschaum-pipes earn, when they have full employment, from 
eighteen to twenty-one shillings a week; ordinary workmen, twelve 
shillings, and inferior workmen only about eight shillings. The earn 
ings of a family of wood-carvers in the Eisenach district, consisting 


of five members, 
pene is said to be fron 
+ = =i fourteen to six 





Se = s== =| teen shillings a 
x S| Week, when they 
= See Z| have full employ 


ment, and are of 
the better class 
of workers. The 
inferior 


carvers 


class of 
hardly 
make enough t 
pay for bread 
Cork-cutters il 
the same district 


are still worse 
paid, a whol: 
family of them 
receiving only 


from five to eight 


shillings a week. 








WATER WASTE! 
THROUGH BuURS1 
PIPES 


pipes, owing to the 
frost, cost the 
water-companies 
good deal Th 
Lambeth Company 
has issued 
‘ warning circu 
lar’? to house 
holders, whic! 
House. From Moniteur des Architectes. a a ee 
esting facts On 


January 11, they supplied just over 29,000,000 gallons. Next day cam 
the thaw; water spurted out in all directions, and the total that day was 
over 55,000,000. The next day, the thaw still continuing, thé 


quantity 
pumped was over 40,000,000. The frost returning, however, th« 
quantity has gradually gone down till it reached 30,500,000 on the 18th 
inst rhis is mainly attributable to the general practice of allowing 
taps to run all day and all night. This, says the Lambeth Company's 


circular, is done in the mistaken belief that this course will prevent 
Owners and occupiers are warned against 
iis “selfish and useless practice. “If persisted in,’’ continues the 
circular, ‘‘it must lower the pressure, and so rob other consumers i1 
the district where it prevails, and will compel the ( ompany to resort 
either to prosecuting the offenders for waste, or to restricting th« 
supply.” — /nvention, a 


pipes from being frozen 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


pETERBOROUGH CA 
THEDRAL, which was 

recently reopened after a 
partial but'still by no means in- 
considerable restoration, is one 
of the oldest of our great 
churches, its history carrying 
us back to within the first cen- 
tury of English Christianity, 
and it was probably the first 
monastery founded in Mercia, 
our Saxon kingdoms to 
The fen lands in which this 


nastery was founded have always been opponents of change and 


umpions of liberty, as is sufficiently witnessed by their having been 
scene of the last struggle of the Saxons against the Normans 


ler the famous “ Wake. 


” 


Che building first served as the church of a Benedictine monas- 
y dedicated to St. Peter, and has (contrary to the usual order) 


ven its name to the ad- 
ining town, which was 
e called Medehamp 
ede. A large portion, 
the east end, is of 
type and date 
earliest Saxon build 


} 
efi 


y 
\orman 


been le 
lhe 
f alater Norman 
the 
150 


having 
ved by fire). 
west 


of over feet 


width, which is ac 
wledged to be the 

and boldest port CO 
Europe, is of the 
est type of Early 


lis] (thirteenth-cen 





ry) ar hitecture. Its 
gn stands quite apart 
m and above that of 
structure of the kind 


England, whe re, as 
says, porti 

the most part 
in, and not at all con- 


Fv, 


lous. 

Thus a great part of 
difter- 
pl uses of architect 

, from the Norman to 

Early Englisl A 


iilding is of 


il tows wa first 
1 by he \ Lk 
\ rville in th ! Ihe 


as i roved to be 

. 
heav for the yun 
s und pi S to 
rt it was uiter 
rds pulled down, and 

, 

wer which has ex 
up to the 1 esent 
ition was 1itin its 


in 1340 The Be 
resent dignity of the 


ated enough funds not only to s ipply his ow 
f which 
it is said, to the fact of 


itharine of Aragon, Henry’s first 


iOW several 


ving this honor. : 


he unfortunate 





shoprics 
} ; 


measure Of retorm, the ( 


pened 
Cathedr 
f the sixteenth century, when Henry VIII carrie: 


il 





tit 


] 
al 


¢ 


utio 


iinster of St. Peter’s assumed 

of Peterborough in the middle 

1 out tha sweep 

n of the monasteries, and con 
n necessities, but 

Peterbo ugh was made one, 

its covering tht mes 


wen. Hy I 


iment within the ithedral is but a brass in the pavement 
isle with the simple inscription of her name, for Henry is 
orted to have refused to erect any more imposing memorial, say 
+ that “ Peterborough Cathedral should be her monument.” 
For some time efore Sir Gilbert Scott was ¢ 1 in there had 
sted certain evid es of weakness in the n mry of the central 
ver, which had caused much anxiety to the Ds und Chapte 
: t Sir Gilbert’s recommendations were constantly put off unt 
was found absolutely necessary, for the safe ty f the structure, 
hat the work should be carried on, and then a nsiderable expend 
: was yade in inde rl inning the north s i f the nave The 
ndition of the central rower continued to grow worse and wors 
; large r¢ ! i ecome more serious when one of the 
which F ‘ ray vay, and thus the cathedral was 
cht into an langerous state, and it was eventually declared 
e quite unsa services in the choir 
In this latest rest tion, which ] now 1 going f 
I H. P. Bur JOW A BR. . B. Ae ! 





eight years, Mr. Pearson has been compelled to pull down the 
central tower, which had existed since about 1340, though it had 
been altered as late as the beginning of the present century by Dean 
Kipling, who, for the sake of “increasing its height and dignity,” 


had built onto it the four corner turrets, which 


known as “the Dean’s chimneys.” 
removed, but, unlike the tower, they have not reappeared in Mr. 


Pearson’s restoration. 


The 


were afterwards 


These, of course, have also been 


demolition of 


the old 


tower and the 


erection of another on the same lines, and the rebuilding of the 
piers which carry it, have been the principal items in the present 


restoration. 


tions, which have necessarily been carried out. 


But they have called for considerable structural altera- 


Much, however, is 


still required, more espe cially in the interior of the cathedral (whi h 
presents one of the finest Norman interiors in England), to reinstate 
it in its original dignity and make the cathedral one of the grandest, 
as it is one of the most ancient, of our National Church monuments. 

During the excavations rendered necessary in the course of the 
work which has now been completed, an interesting discovery was 


made 


Near the western wall of the transept the workmen stumbled 


upon a richly-ornamented Saxon slab covering a grave, and evidently 
not having been disturbed from the position in which .it had been 
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originally laid. It is not 


perfect, having lost some 
inches from the top, 
| doubtless during the 
building of the present 


Its sur- 
completely CcOovV- 
ered with rich interlacing 


Norman church. 


face is 


> ornament of Saxon pat 
4 tern, the design being 
that of a four-fold cross. 
The Dean. believes 


beau 
Saxon 


this to be the 


tiful 


most 


specimen ol 


work which has come to 
» light; many portions of 
others of similar work 
manship but less elabo- 


rate, have, however, also 
been discovered. The 
the Saxon 


al 
also 


4 outline ol 
chur h has 
raced, 
made during 
that it 


been 


tra and measure 
this 
occu 


show 
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the aid of local councils, decide all questions concerning roads, police 
public lighting, taxation, and the division of pasture lands. Finally, 
there is a general council of twenty-four members, four from each 
parish. Since 1866 these officers have been elected by all heads of 
families. Before that the elective franchise was confined to an aris- 
tocracy maintained by primogeniture. 


The army of Andorra consists of 600 men under militia organiza- 
tion. These men hold themselves ready to be called out at the wish 
f the State. The command of the militia is entrusted chiefly to 
two officers, one nominated by France and the other by the Bishop 
of Urgel, a Spanish See. The army is exempt from foreign service, 
and the chief business of the two officers, or vigniers, as they are 
called, is to administer criminal justice. Civil cases are tried before 
. A civil judge of appeal, 
however, may set aside the judgments of the aldermen. ‘The judge 
is nominated alternately by France and by the Bishop of Urgel. 
Che final appeal is to the Court of Cassation at Paris, or to the 
Episcopal College at Urgel. 


two aldermen, deputies of the vigniers. 


Che little republic pays an annual tribute of 960 frances to France, 


and, in consideration of this payment, free trade prevails between 


the two countries. A like sum is paid as tribute to the Bishop of 
Urgel his tribute and the expenses of government are paid by a 
species of tax levied as rent for the use of pasture-land. The people 
live the simplest sort of lives, and are scarcely conscious of any 


government beyond the neighborly understanding necessary to the 
existence of a civilized community. Andorra, the capital, is an odd 
little town of 1,000 inhabitants. 

Far smaller than Andorra is that other mountain republic, San 
Marino. It lies upon the Adriatic, surrounded by Italian provinces. 
lhe area of the country is only 33 square miles, and, in fact, the 
republic is merely one mountain peak, 2,200 feet high. On the 
sides of this mountain stand the town of San Marino and four or 

| } 


five villages besides. The town is built about the ancient hermitage 


of San Marino, founded in the year 441. The place is accessible by 
only one road, and is not only walled, but has three forts. It con- 
tains the Governor's palace, six ch irches, a theatre and two rreat 
Nothing could be more curious than 


*s sy stem oft government. | he Legislaturs consists of a 


cisterns for the supply ot water. 
the republic 


Senate of sixty members, elected for life, equally from nobles, 






tizens and peasants Ihe little republic is amply provided with 
presidents here are two chosen every six months. There are, 
likewise, two judges and two secretaries of State. The army con- 
sists of 950 men about one eighth of the entire population. The 
town has a pop ilation of 1,000. The court of last resort is a council 

The town, or capital, is curious in more ways than one. Not only 
does it lie impregnable on the hillside, but it proudly proclaims its 


independence by means of a statue of Liberty in the piazza. The 
houses are of dressed-stone, and the streets, bobbing up and down 
as they do, are charmingly picturesque. San Marino has no customs 


tariff against Italy, and obtains foreign tobacco duty free, through 
Italian territory, by reason of a promise to abstain from raising | 
tobacco lo avoid any diffi lty over the troublesome question of 
nternational copyright, San Marino forbids th e of the printing 
press within her borders. 

According to tradition, San Marino was founded in the third 
century by a mason named Marinus. It first figures in European 
history in the year 885. Since then it has had varying fortunes in 
peace and war. Time and again the tiny bit of territory has been 
the subject of great dispute, and for brief periods it has lost its 
autonomy. In 1631, however, San Marino’s powerful neighbors 


acknowledged her independence, and this boon was secured to the 
little republic when the present Italian Kingdom was formed. 


E ing 
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[ Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 


adeouate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


DETAIL FROM THE HOUSE OF W. K. VANDERBILT, ESQ., NEW YORK, 
N. ¥ MR. R. M. HUNT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gela Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions 


HOUSES ON SPRUCE 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. BROWN & 
DAY, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

eight houses on Spruce St., Philade lphia, were finished 

last, for Mr. Alan H. Reed, owner. They are buil 

colors Pompeiian brick, in pairs, except the corner 

it next to it, and are trimmed with Enelish redstone 


a 





COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE HIBERNIAN BANK, SAN FRAN- 


CIsco, CAL. MR. A. PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
luis design was not accepted for execution. 
HOUSE FOR MRS. ANNA HOXIE COOK, BUFFALO, N. Y. MR. C.D. 


SWAN ARCHITECT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





of twelve, elected by the Senate. | 
} 


} 





HOUSE FOR CAPTAIN FREDERICK PABST, MILWAUKEE, W! 
MESSRS. FERRY & CLAES, ARCHITECTS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, TORONTO, CANADA. MESSRS. KNO 
& ELLIOT, ARCHITECTS, TORONTO, CANADA. 


HOUSE FOR BISSELL EVERSON, ESQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. MR. C. } 
BARTBERGER, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE PEDDIE MEMORIAL BAPTIST CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J. MI 
W. HALSEY WOOD, ARCHITECT, NEWARK, N. J. 


Pulpa 
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THE omission of these plans from our last issue in which the descri; 
tion, general view and interior of this building were published, mak« 
it desirable to publish them, this week, together with the front 


| elevation, which, better than the perspective view, shows the differe: 


proportions of the two towers. 
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Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


NORTH FACADE OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE, GHENT, BELGIUM 
DOMINICUS VAN WAGHEMAKERE AND ROMBOUDT KELDERMANS 
ARCHITECTS. 

Gelatine Print. 
luis facade, one of the richest pieces of Flamboyant Gothic to 
found anywhere, was built 1481-1553 and restored in 1829. An ir 
lication of its great attractiveness is offered by the fact that, at th: 
time this view was taken, we were obliged to put up with a rathe 
undesirable point of view because another photographer had tak« 
possession of a better site. 


rHt MATTONI-HOF, VIENNA, AUSTRIA. HERR G. KOROMPAY 
ARCHITECT, VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


Gelatine Print,] 
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PHILADELPHIA T-SQUARE CLUB. 








rAIRCASE IN THE NATIONAL POSTAL SAVINGS-BANK BUILDING, 
PARIS, FRANCE. M. J. BOUSSARD, ARCHITECT 


Copper-plate Etching. 








OMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE DETROIT CLUB BUILDING, DETROIT, 





MICH. MESSRS. MASON & RICE, ARCHITECTS, DETROIT, MICH. 
. ® » first reonias ee ~~ ee 2 ee -, 

AN important feature in this plan is the enlarvement of the light- \ re first regula hel ge. Ww - — udelphia : quare . lul os 

3 ‘ | Jal » vear was ld o sd: ing, January 21, ¢ ’ 

aft in the centre of the building, which allows abundance of light ee ee ee ee ye Sn nne 1, at the 
office of Mr. Frank Miles Day, 927 Chestnut Street. Ihe 


penetrate to the corridor and staircase of each floor. As the fir A apse ae) ' ; ane 
_ of the evening’s competition was “ A Seal for the Club. 


‘ re » subject 
dinance requires brick walls arot ‘levator shafts, there has been . - 
linance ré juires rick wall sround ele or sh there ‘ ont ia eaigytsh ons ni ag mena pode ating = b.tech ano 
anged in this shaft space, not only for the car and its weights, but ae . : ’ ’ 
he toys f ste tell an sehen tat airs Jamieson, Titus and Boggs, and mentions awarded as follows: Ist 
the necessar pes Irom 1 DOer ant ) ip to ie upper Lanks. ‘ '" - 2 
y PY 4 I PI mention, Mr. Frank Hays; 2d mention, Mr. J. Jamieson; 3d men- 


hese pipes will be separately enclosed behind an iron partition, and . ; 3 
Pi I . - ngyee : pa tion, Mr. Crawford Coates, Jr. 
space thus enclosed can be used for ventilating tlues for the base . me - - 4 : 
P . on 3° } F . The following oflicers were elected for the ensuing year: President 

ment. As experience in other buildings has proved that a saving L 
f at least $1,000 a year can be made by owners running their own 


Mr. Frank Hays; Vice-President, Mr. Wilson ] yre; Secretary, Mr. 
Barton Keen; Treas: , Mr. Wm. Bailey; Ex-Committee, Mr 


rines and dynamos for lighting instead of using the current from . ; - ’ 
5 ee sge tan. ° os ' . : p Frank Mead, Mr. Crawford Coates and Mr. John Stewardson. 
ic lighting-stations, provision has been made for these features, t : = : : 
“ar te? ol lhe subject of the next competition is “ A Forty-Foot Front for 
ind also for pumps and tanks for the ladies’ and servants’ elevators City Club.” . 
. ry 1 . a l ub. 
1 for the main passenger elevator. These are all « tieahal inter- | "Vey — . 1: > : , , 
, Rk a design in the Italian Renaissance style. A one-eighth 





ungeably so as to form one system, thus making it possible for <p alia : ; ‘ - : ' ; 
“sty : : . : - scale elevation and section in pencil. Pure line drawings only with 
service to be carried on in case of repairs being n¢ eded in the : ; Rr ; oie gS 
r ea the openings in the elevation finished in plain washes of India-ink. 
12 CT ire 
Louis ©. HickMan, President, 


whinery operating one or another of the elevators. n 
GEORGE C. PARMETER, Secretary. 


terior construction is carried upon iron framework, iron columns 
rrying wrought-iron floor girders protected on the under side with 
yus tile ready for pl: istering. The walls are lathed with iron lath, | 
| all columns and girders are protected with porous terra-cotta like 
floor beams, thus making the framework practically fireproof. 
ventilating of the building is designed to be effected fans run 
steam from the boilers or 


by 


vy ele tric motor, which will force the 











tiated air trom the prin ipal rooms toa general receiving-chamber 


the top ol the building, provi ded with suitable exit The cost of [The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
building is estimated as follows forget to give their names and addresses as quaranty of good faith ; 
or do they hold themselves responsible or opinions ywressed t 
General construction and finish... : iieusd £91,000 me GO NCP " a acta jor opinions ex} g 
[wo passenger elevators ita 6,300 their correspo ‘ 
One freight and servants’ elevator............ 2,100 | ; : 
Fireproofing............+. mca T2100) A SUGGESTION TO ADVERTISERS 
Iron lathing......... eal he eta la . OW 
Extra finish in main corridors and principal rooms 15,000 CHICAGO, ILL., Jai i 
lo THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
OMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE DETROIT CLUB BUILDING. MR. | Dear Sirs, We are in receipt from you of the numerous replies 
J. PH. RINN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. to the notice in the A? a { ect of January 17, that we 
would send our copies of 1890 to some deserving young man. We 
ave selected Ms “+] it Rumed Beankde 7 i" -” 
STAIRWAY IN THE COURT-YARD OF THE UNIVERSITY, GLAsSGow, | ve selected Mr Dy sex: -of Grand KR pids, Mich., aia 
: acquainted with him, and know him to be worthy of the gift. We 
scr AND.’ . | ¢ : 
‘TLANI have a file of Jnla Ar fs and some other works of the same 
j haracter, which we will send to some of the other applicants. It 
RIEZE FROM FIREPLACE. MESSRS. H. WILSON AND 1 “ seems to us, that when there are so many deserving young men, that 
POMEROY. th advertisers ¢ yuld do the same, and make better se of! the 
; A 1 é than storing them away in some obscure plac 
DECORATIONS OF A CEILING. MR. S. WEBB Very truly yours \N ADVERTISER. 
| [WE al &§ pleased to p ish this note as its predecessor, as one of our 
\THOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, ENG MR prime objects is to heip the younger mer The inference that all adver- 
tisers either throw av heir “ free copies or store them in obscare 
p H. WHITEMAN RISING, ARCHITECT, LONDON, ENG. places is qualified by knowledge to a contrary effect that we acquire 
. . . . ° . oh re iving lor iInding t the ¢ | I the I e ire 
luis church, of which we give an interior perspective view, has just ; ‘ . ) | : 
7 , ‘ . ir . opies they ve re ived ps. AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
en comp leted, and is situated in the University College Road, on 
7 Pynd all’s Park estate. The first contract, which consisted of the 


eh with north and south aisl s, organ-chamber, vestries and west “MILL CONSTRUCTION.” 
ch, was executed DY Messrs. James Wilkins & Son, builders, of 

















io ai . : I ne a 
istol. rhe second contract, consisting of nave seating, pulpit and lo tHe EpIrors oF THI A weRie ~ ArcH 
ince] stalls, was executed in oak by Messrs. Sti pl en Bastow & : — : piles dylesiecls 
of Bristol and London. The walls ar« t with Stapie ton )) S OM D | h ar we ' K Mill « I ? ( 
irry stone in rubblework, faced externally with the local red trucuiol I please Tavor me with a list and obi 
1e laid in random range and rock-faced, the ‘dressings to windows, Yours spect y, C. Epwarp Loti 
being Box ground Bath stone. The roofs are covered wit] APPLY to t Boston Manufacturers M Insurance ¢ pany 
\shton & Green's permanent green slates. The nave ide an vilid ss send thei! ul ustructiol Eps. AME! 
bad other interior stone-dressings are of Corsham Down Bat] An i 
| he filling-in of spandrels, etc., being finished off with rough sar 
ed stucco. The floors of nave, aisles, orga hamber and lowe ry 
e ir are executed in deal blocks, laid diagonally upor te : 
upper choir and sanctuary floors are laid with 1 
at arter, Johnson & Co., of Worcester, from Sy designs. 5), 
he church and vestries are heated by warm-air, and the work was - 
ecuted by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge \ he inlet No | 3 in ] Inst \ 
1 outlet ventilators are under control, the latt eing Hor man’ H 
itent extract ventilators. The church is ligl 1 by gas tl | y 
M e wrought-iron pendants and brackets were made by Mes 
NS ‘trode & Co., of London. ll the nave benches and cl t 
ein oak. ‘The pulpit is als » in oak, with Bath stone base Phe 


tar, which is of marble and alabaster, was executed by Mess 


armer & Brindley, of Westminster, London. 


th SIGN FOR BOARD SCHOOL, YARDLEY, ENG MESSRS ESSEX & r I ~ 5 
he 
NICOL, ARCHITECTS. 

luis design obtained second premium in the recent 

s d always be ke} n mind at th llus 2 
AY / tical Antiquities of Scotlanc 184 R. W. | 
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themselves with a very small margin of profit The present state of 
affairs is that the profits being made are not large enough considering 
the contingencies of the business to add to the surplus Last year 


every company doing business on the Pacific coast lost money through 
the five unprecedented conflagrations that occurred ther Hartford 
has a vital interest in the outlook. Manifestly, these great losses 


cannot be prevented, and apparently the contingency can be met only 
by cutting down expenses. Itisa fact worth noting that the difference 
n the expense account of some of our big Hartford companies and cer 
tain of their New York rivals amounts to a very handsome sum]yearly. 





Of course, all this competition inures to the pecuniary advantage 
within certain limits, of the insured, giving him much more favorabl 
terms than were conceded when insurance was young; but in the present 
irticle the matter is viewed from the standpoint of the insurance men 
und not of the nsuread What has been said of insurance, is also true 
of nearly every other legitimate undertaking. Old-established mer 
intile houses that did a business of $1,000,000 a year ten years ago 
now find they have to do double that to make a like amount of money 
I'he same is true of every kind of occupation outside the realm of specu 
lation for 5 percent must satisfy investors who a decade ago, thought 
nothing short of 7 per cent worth having Even Western farm 
mortgages, except in the far West, have felt this levelling influence, 
ind the 10 per cent loans of yesterday are being rapidly replaced to-day 
by those of 6 per cent Much as nvestors may regret it, rates in this 


country are coming down to the English basis with its paltry f and 5 


per cent, and there seems to be no help for it. — Hartford, Conn., Post 

Water Power or Lake Surertor. —Colonel Hope, of London, has 
says the (‘anadian Manuf r, organized a company for utilizing the 
enormous water-pows f Lake Superior ar d constructing very exten 


! ak 
sive works in the vicinity of Sault St Mari The waters of Lak« 
Superior fall at the Sault about 50 feet to the level of Lake Huron, and 








the velocity has been recorded by General Powell, of the United States 
service is a little more than 90,000 cubic feet a second Colonel Hope, 
who has just returned from spending several weeks on the spot, made 
aref ind accurate measurements and ilculations and finds the 
ictual velocity and Vv im if water to be 122.000 feet per second 
quivalent to 236,000 horse-power. His company intend to build a tail 
race five les long on the Canadian side, and a canal five miles long 
m the American side hese canals will be each 1,000 feet wide, th 
widest in the world | Vv will construct large dry docks on both sides 
to be filled and empt y gravitation. ‘They will be the only dry 
locks in the world, so far as Colonel Hope knows, filled and emptied by 
this method, On the ( adian sick ull the prin pal works will b« 
ibove the rapids, and on the American side below the rapids Phe 
reason of this is that the land for factories and mills is furnished on 
the Canadian side abov and on the American side below the rapids 
There will be blast-furnaces and ship-yards, and it is expected that 
there w be paper s, pulp-mills, flour-mills and other industries 
whose motive power w supplied by this company, or by one of the 
several subs iry compa s which it is the intention of Colonel Hope’s 


ompany to tort 





southwesterly gales to the full force of the waves sweeping up the Ir 
Channel, backed by the Atlantic rollers, the sea at such times brea 
with great violence against the new barrier, as was, of course, expect: 
and has been provided for in the structure just completed. ‘| 
engineer of the work is Sir John Coode, and the contractors ars 
well-known firm of Messrs. Lucas & Aird. There is every reason 
believe that the anticipation of the directors and shareholders of b« 
able to continue the working of the iron ore over a further period of 
years may be realized. — British Trade Journal 

















AT no time in our history has manufacturing, commercial and fin 
cial interest been managed with more care. The disastrous results 
over-production have been experienced so often in our history that 

. 





ducers and exchangers in all departments are living in a sort of dread 
those evils may be strongly precipitated again. There is at present not t 
least indication of such a result; on all sides there is a great deal of anxiet 
as to the future of trade, but nowhere are there symptoms of danger. P: 
duction is under good control; market requirements only are being fi 
reports from all quarters show that mills, factories and shops are workir 
on orders. Stocks of merchandise and material of all kinds are of mod: 
dimensions; consumers are purchasing for immediate requirements 
refuse offers made at concessions to anticipate. The business of 
ountry for the month of January was larger than for January last year 
for any other year; indications point to a correspondingly favorable con 
tion this and next month. Predictions are enormous of restricted trad 
restricted traffic and a possible financial stringency. It is well, perha 
that such apprehensions exist, as they serve to prevent undue speed or 
wise activity. . As has been frequently mentioned, trade and manufact 
ing interests are too well organized for serious mishaps to come with 
warning. The spirit of organization is rife in all directions. The inju 
which was threatened to the community in general by these conditions 
not threatened to-day. At the outset, it was thought that vast combi: 
tions were necessarily hurtful, if not ruinous, to general manafacturi 
and trade interests, but these combinations have shown that they are: 
only not dangerous, but an absolute necessity, and that they are a guara 
against worse evils. A multitude of new enterprises are standing in 
waiting for their turn; capital is ready and anxious for investment, 
is clearly evident that there will be more care taken this year in inv 
ments than last. Foreign investors are even more anxious to place mot 
in American investments than last year, and especially in manufactur 
he only uncertainty which checks a good deal of enterprise of t 
iaracter is the possibility of the adoption of an entirely different econo 
policy in a year or two. British and European capitalists and mon 
lenders are giving more attention to American affairs than they ever h 
before. The proprietors of quite a number of large establishments 
seriously considering the advisability of moving plants and machinery 
this side; this is especially true in textile interests. It is, however 
other directions that there is occasion for congratulation; opportunities f 
the profitable investment of money are less numerous abroad than on t 


side American railway securities have for several] vears past been lool 

















— upon with suspicion, but, if prominent authorities in such matters 
London are to be taken, it would appear that confidence is being restor« 
Monks Mound To BE LEVELLED.— Monks Mound, the oldest and ind that any new and well-considered railway enterprise will receive 
most imposing landmark in the Great American Bottom, and which is | careful consideration of foreign capitalists. So far as railroad affairs a 
. ipl illy descril Charles Dickens in his 1 me \ oncerned, there is well-grounded apprehension of a falling-off in tonna 
s the greates fa | , nounds, is, soit is reporte to be leve | | on roads traversing the wheat-belt In the cotton-belt, railway men s 
to the natural surfa 1 hauled away to fill a portion of East S there will be the full average traffic; in the manufacturing States the 
y nale te Monks Mound wore an area of thirty acres and its | Will be no falling-off. rhe possibility of a cutting of rates in the Nort 
> ‘ . ‘ >» " , re , « na ; , ¢ 
peak rises to the height of nearly 100 feet above the ymmon lev« Or west Again arises. an ee who are ende wvoring o ke 
sagetaeg iene : haat toh ‘eee es sail im hee enaes in on railway management n ntrol fine the ir task \ most difficult one. l 
t - industries of the New England and Middle States are running almost 
xtensive pea rchard irished on the southern slope Nearer th full capacity; iron and steel makers are complaining of restricted demat 
base on thi posite s I products and garden truck wer 1 but a full demand is likely to setin at any time. The production of ec: 
tivated, the soil yielding bountiful crops. Distinguished archeologists | both hard and soft, has already passed last year’s limit at this dat 
from all over the country have at different times dug into the mound Lumber manufacturers have stated within a few days that there will! be 
ind even to the present time urious implements of warfare, Indian enormous output of logs this winter, but that stocks will be no more t 
noney rative curios of flint and stone are found there as the sufficient to meet the increasing requirements of the coming season. ( 
farmer’s plough loosens the mad arth and rains wash it down into the | fact which is favorable to extended building operations this year is t 
vailes Is ‘ <plorations of tl mound have | ma and material is a litte lower in price, taking all kinds into account Last 
iis aeaaiae a ay enn maliien thane tenet ¢ out. but | Preparations were m ide for the supplying of raw material on a m 
Vt ee “i ~ Awe B : larger seale by the establishment of saw-mills, planing-mills, brick-y 
. Kely , nany sting mementos OF the oul Pu S Will engine-works, machine-shops, agricultural and tool works, ete. Build 
see t git lay ! Ww itl mtractors put their graders in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago have stated within a few days t 
to work r} nour sa it four miles north of East St. Louis it is probable the building operations of 1891 wil! exceed those of 18 
Railroads run withi 3 t stance of it, and a connecting-switch will among the evidences substantiating this statement is the pur ise of ur 
urry trainloads of the Monks Mound into the low places of East St ind suburban lots for building purposes rhe report has recently 
Louis. It issaid that gra ¢ contractors have bought the mound for | made by builders’ exchanges that the investments last year have b 
1at special purpos m t wner. Charles T. Ramey V, Yor quite as profitable as in any former year. The steady employment 
Tima labor, the fair wages paid, the increased earning-capacity of the pe 
— are all favorable to a renewal of building operations, and, as there are 
signs of labor disturbances, builders feel that, with cheaper raw mate 
A Nove. SEA-BARRIER. — On e northern shor f the Duddon _ they are safe in pushing ahead. The hosiery and knit-goods manufactu 
estuary, int ( int f Cumberland, there has been stea y worked are doing a larger business now than they have for six months: import 
ng t ist 20 vears more an importa ’ producing a large ire doing less. Carpet manufacturers report a heavier demand and bet 
quantity of T matite Dhe e having be xcavate r prices than twelve months ag¢ Nearly all the hardware manufactur 
won . am tr, the nee i gin as it has been possible to work wit! establishments are now at work; the managers of cotton-mills throug 
- ting down t surf f the la admitting the influx of th the Sout! have secured a full season’s business, and prices are pract 
ain tie » dea : i eames an seaantie ahieiaad » higher than last fall rhe distributing houses throug mt the inte 
a ag ni werer. | - beanies ts ees Gk ie wee of the country are not | aded-up with stocks of any kind, and 
resh and . : I is the basis of the prediction heard in so many quarters, that the 
slong that por rt stu n front of rthatthey  tribation of goods durin 1e¢ winter will not fa w the distribut 
whit vin t I n underneath some 26 acres of the sea-bed last winter. While there t general complaint of the scarcity of n 
To effect this object a issiv | substantial sea-barrier has now been | in the Western States, the scarcity is doing very little apparent in 
nstructed rhis may justly be regarded as unique in character, inas While it is true that much more money would be borrowed. if ava 
much as it is at « 1 t same time a breakwater and a water-tight for the extension of farming, it does not appear that the country is s 
ee By ans of this work the sea was about three months sinc« ing through the inability of the agricultural people to obtain all the fir 
finally and successfully excluded from the area above mentioned. This | Ci! assistance they want. rhere is still a very strong tendency an 
yreat sea r presents ai trade egren, It is just two-thirds an ttemences | at St a eae SS anaes Savacnae mss, © 
as eatin ts i, md Ser cant entail Gite Yenatha to tilt 0 toot and taxes and labor are cheaper, and freights to market less; this decet 
- . ’ izing tendency has been heretofore spoken of, and it is active at w 


n height from the bottom of Qe foundations to the top of the parapet 


Nh ‘ : . It is impossible to obtain the ratio of manufacturing pital exis 
At high water of high spring tides there is a depth of rather more than | between small towns and country-places and cities, but there is a ren 
+ r ; f +) ; } , 1 » > 
20 feet against seawa i vork ; bu wing exposed during able growth of manufacturing capital in isolated 1 e 
S. Jd. PARK! L & Co., Print , Bos . 
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wows: Fireproof Construction Co. 


“TI ‘ODVOIHD 


“SIM “ASOVATIW 


Buildings completed or in process of construction, in which the Guastavino Fireproof Construction 


This Company gives Estimates and takes Contracts for Fireproof Buildings, Floors, Ceilings, 
Partitions and Staircases, under the systemcalled, GUASTAVINO TILE AROH SYSTEM. 


Company or R. Guastavino has obtained contracts 


NEW YORK. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


COLORADO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Sun Fire Company Building 
Corbin Building - 
Lyons Building, Bleecker Street 
Mt. Sinai Hospital - 
Music Hall - - - = 
Arion Club - : - 
Sidenberg Building - - 
Plaza Hotel’ - - 
Young Woman’s Christian Ass'n Building 
xs Lodging House - 

Manhattan Brass Foundry - - 

- af Extension - 
Lyons Building, Mercer Street -_ - 

' ” Waverly Place - 
Lion Brewery - pee - : 
Matthiessen Vaults - - - ° 
Hammerstein Harlem Opera House - 
Fish Building - - - - - - 
Montauk Club - - - : : 
Bloomingdale Building - - - 


LaConcha Baths - ° . J : 


Norton Building - - - - 
Atlantic Brewery - - 
Boston New Public Library - - 
Exeter Chambers - - 
Graffam Building - 

Boston Gas Light Company Building 
Bay State Gas Company Building 
Harcourt Building - - 
Cox Stable - - - - - 
Savage Building - - 
Massachusetts State House. Extension 
Colorado Telephone Co’s Buiding 
Denver Athletic Club - - 

Dover City Hall . - 
Hitchcock Memorial Hospital 
Philadelphia Market - 

Morgan Stables 

W. Fellows’ Residence 


, and put in Fireproofing. 


New York. 


- Woodlawn. 


New York. 


Brooklyn. 
New York. 
Syracuse. 
New York. 


Staten Island. 


Boston. 


“ 


Boston. 


Dover. 
Hanover. 
Philadelphia. 
Newport. 
Montclair. 


The above list will show the increase of their business and general facilities. 
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